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Recognition of Communist China: 
British-American Attitudes 


Announcer: 


Town Meeting tonight comes to 
you from New York and London, 
seanning the Atlantic to bring you 
a discussion of one of the most 
important issues of our time. In 
‘more than eighteen years on the 
jair, Town Meeting has presented 
free and open discussions from all 
‘sections of the United States and 
from many countries throughout 
ithe world. In many of these in- 
stances we have gone directly to 
|jthe source of the news to bring 
jour listeners the most authoritative 
ycomment and interpretation avail- 
sable. 

Tonight, through facilities of 
itransatlantic communication, we 
jpresent the views of a United 
States Senator, and a member of 
Parliament of Great Britain, talk- 
fing over an issue of vital concern 
(to their respective nations. Neither 
ppeaks officially for his government, 
but both join in a frank discussion 
60 that you may understand better 
their different points of view. In 
ithe spirit of Town Hall’s objec- 
itives as a clearing house for ideas, 
wwe invite you to weigh these opin- 
fons and to decide for yourself 
yvhich is the course to follow. 


Now to preside as moderator for 
‘onight’s discussion, here is ABC’s 
aews commentator, John MacVane 
-Mr. MacVane. 


ederator MacVane: 

The subject of our discussion 
s: “Recognition of Communist 
China.” I think, however, that 
we. will find that when we get 
yztalking, the topic will carry 
s into related fields. From dip- 
matic recognition naturally arises 
he question of trade with Com- 
neaist China. That was in the 
aes 
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news this past week end because 
of a Senate subcommittee report 
highly critical of Britain’s trade 
with Peiping. Also, if you recog- 
nize a government diplomatically 
and trade with it, what about ap- 
proving this government as repre- 
senting China in the United 
Nations? Undoubtedly, we will in- 
vestigate all these matters tonight. 


Standing by in London to present 
Great Britain’s attitude is Mr. 
Edwin H. C. Leather, Conservative 
member of Parliament. With him 
as moderator is James F. Murray, 
Jr., attorney and _ international 
counsel. Also in London are sev- 
eral citizens who will participate 
in our question period. 


Along with other citizen ques- 
tioners in New York, we have 
Senator Ralph E. Flanders, Repub- 
lican of Vermont, who will state 
the American position. The Sen- 
ator took part in the unanimous 
Senate vote opposing U. S. recog- 
nition of the Chinese Communist 
Government. 

Now let’s go first to London 
and James F. Murray, Jr. 


Mr. Murray: 


Thank you, John, and good eve- 
ning, ladies and gentlemen. We 
are speaking to you from the 
Aeolian Hall studios of the B. B. C., 
not far from Hyde Park, London’s 
historic open air forum in the 
heart of the West End. In con- 
trast to the recent sweltering 
temperatures in New York, it is 
in the mild 70’s here. 

Along the River Thames, prep- 
arations are underway for to- 
morrow’s gala river pageant to be 
reviewed by Her Majesty, Queen 
Elizabeth, as the concluding official 
ceremony in the spectacular series 


of coronation events which began 
Jast June. 

British headlines tonight con- 
tinue the threat of the Korean War 
and the problem of the United 
Nations with North Korea and 
Red China. The predominant 
British attitude both in Conserva- 
tive and Labor party circles differs 
in ways from our own. This is 
particularly true with respect to 
the question of extending recogni- 
tion to Communist China. 

We have tonight to present that 
British viewpoint, the Honorable 
Edwin H. C. Leather, Conserva- 
tive member of Parliament from 
North Somerset. Mr. Leather, by 
the way, is Canadian-born, has 
served in Parliament since 1945, 
and has played a leading role in 
policy development in international 
and American affairs. Mr. Leather, 
why do you favor the recognition 
of the Communist Chinese Govern- 
ment? 


Mr. Leather: 

Well, the word favor wasn’t very 
happily chosen, because if you put 
it like that, I wouldn’t favor it. 
But our understanding of recog- 
nition is simply this—that you 
recognize a fact. It may be a pleas- 
ant fact, or it may be an unpleas- 
ant fact. 


In this case, it is very un- 
pleasant, but because it is un- 
pleasant we don’t try to pretend 
that it doesn’t exist. 


Recognition of a foreign govern- 
ment does not and never has im- 
plied the slightest sympathy or 
support of that government in any 
way. For example, we don’t pre- 
sume that you Americans and my 
friend, Senator Flanders, and his 
colleagues in Washington are par- 
ticularly sympathetic to the govern- 
ment in the Kremlin, but you 
recognize it. You always have 
recognized it, and as far as I know 


there has been no question of 
withdrawing recognition from it. 
Now the Kremlin Government 
surely is just as Communist as the 
Peiping Government, and frankly 
we think it illogical to recognize 
the one and not the other. 


But you will say, “Well, that’s 
all very well; we do disapprove 
of the Moscow Government, but, 
of course, the answer is that we 
are at war with the Peiping Gov- 
ernment and therefore, it is quite 
another question.” And it is, of 
course. Quite true. I must remind 
you that we were at war with 
Hitler’s government, but you never 
withdrew recognition from it and 
neither did any of the rest of the 
allies. We had no truck or trade 
or dealings with it, but we still 
recognized it. 


There was also, of course, a 
not uncomparable case to the pres- 
ent one in the question of Vichy 


France. After the fall of France, 
Hitler’s puppet government in 
Vichy was recognized by the 


United States, and you went on 
recognizing it. In fact, you even 
exchanged ambassadors and full 
diplomatic staff with them right 
through the war. But we didn’t, 
as a result of that, accuse you of 
being false to the allied cause, and 
I think you would have resented 
it if we had. But we believe that 
the two situations are absolutely — 
comparable. We are doing no 
more than recognizing the un- 
pleasant fact that Mao Tze-tung’s 
forces are in control of the main- 
land of China. 

I would like to add this. It so 
happens that both Senator Flanders 
and I are signators of the Atlantic — 
Union Resolutions in our respec- 
tive parliaments—the House of 
Commons over here and the Senate 
over there. I am quite certain of 
one thing, John, and that is that 


the unity and co-ordinated action 
of our two peoples are infinitely 
more important than any possible 
differences we might have on this 
or any other issue. And it is 
important in that context to re- 
member that nearly all these dif- 
ferences of opinion are what I 
might call unofficial. 


They are written about in the 
papers and talked about by peo- 
ple, but in no case do they repre- 
sent the views of our two govern- 
ments. There hasn’t yet been any 
case, at all, in our attitudes or 
policies or actions in the Far East, 
with the sole exception of recog- 
nition, that our two governments 
have not been able to quickly rec- 
oncile their differences, as was 
confirmed again only this last week 
in the statements by the Secretary 
of State and our Foreign Secretary 
in Washington who _ reconfirmed 
their common attitude. 


The argument, I think, has 
largely been between your ex- 
treme right in the United States 
and our extreme left over here in 
Britain, but it hasn’t been an argu- 
ment between our two govern- 
ments; with this one exception, on 
which, I repeat, we believe we are 
doing nothing more than recogniz- 
ing the unpleasant fact. We cer- 
tainly don’t feel that we want to 
have any kind of position of hold- 
ing a balance or third force or 
anything of that kind. 


The policy of the present gov- 
ernment, and I believe certainly 
ihe official policy of our opposi- 
tion, is that the unity and concord 
“of our two peoples is a primary 
-factor in foreign affairs. We'd 
“rather even both say the same 
“thing than be right. I think it 
“is as important as that. 
Mr. Murray: Thank you, Mr. 
‘Leather, and now we will return 
Zou to Town Hall in New York. 
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Mr. MacVane: 


Well, thanks, Mr. Murray and 
Mr. Leather. Now, let us hear 
the United States viewpoint as 
expressed by one of the most able 
members of the Senate—Ralph E. 
Flanders, Vermont Republican, 
who is a member of the Senate 
Armed Services and Finance Com- 
mittees. Senator Flanders. 


Senator Flanders: 


Good evening, Mr. Leather. It 
is a great privilege for an Ameri- 
can to be permitted to discuss, with 
a representative of the British 
Parliament, the question of whether 
or not Communist China should 
be recognized. It is important, 
indeed, that certain fundamentals 
in American opinion be set forth 
before we get down to details. 
Without being fully aware of the 
general state of British opinion, 
I think it is safe to say that over 
here we are much more concerned 
about the evils and dangers of 
communism than may be the case 
elsewhere. We regard it as an 
evil, and a very dangerous evil. 
We feel that we must be on our 
guard against it night and day, 
year in and out. 

Viewing the cancerous extension 
of this evil through the body 
politic of one nation after another, 
bringing slavery and suffering to 
one people after another, we can- 
not view this situation as a mere 
current incident in world politics. 
We cannot view the growth in 
power of communism as anything 
else than the climax of a turning 
point in history. Any attempt to 
understand American opinion and 
American policy in any other light 
than this will fail to disclose the 
true situation. 

We acknowledge the established 
diplomatic precedent that the recog- 
nition of a government does not 
necessarily imply that we are fa- 


vorably disposed toward the prin- 
ciples and acts of the government 
recognized. The recognition of 
communist China, however, we feel 
to be beyond precedent. We are 
at war with evil ideas. We are 
devoted to their restraint and ulti- 
mate destruction. To recognize a 
major proponent of these ideas 
begins a train of events which we 
must not permit to get started. 

To begin with, we would be 
recognizing a government which 
refuses to be recognized. It has 
a well-displayed contempt for the 
family of nations. I might remark 
parenthetically, Mr. Leather, that 
contempt has been displayed in 
connection with your own nation’s 
recognition of that government. 
Suppose that in spite of the evil 
purpose of a Communist Govern- 
ment, and in spite of its contempt 
for international co-operation, our 
government is so foolish as to 
recognize Communist China. What 
will happen? The first event in 
logical sequence will mean that 
we would support, or at least 
could not object to, the member- 
ship of that government in the 
United Nations. 

The second step would be that 
the Communist Government would 
replace the present Nationalist 
Government as representatives of 
the Chinese people as permanent 
members of the Security Council. 
It would be difficult to avoid 
taking this second step. 

A third step would be a Secu- 
rity Council with two outright 
communist members on the one 
side, the United States, and a 
nation which has not yet been able 
to form a strong anti-communist 
government on the other, with your 
own country, great Britain, hold- 
ing the balance of power. 

I hope, Mr. Leather, you will 
pardon my frankness when I say 
that the differences in viewpoint 
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which I emphasized in the begin- 
ning make this a very dubious 
undertaking. I continue my frank- 
ness when I say that the foresight 
of Great Britain as to the results 
of Japan’s invasion of Manchuria, 
and Mussolini's invasion of 
Ethiopia, and of Hitler’s succes- 
sive seizures of power in Germany 
do not give us the needed con- 
fidence that the long-range view 
of your statesmen will be available 
for wise action as the balance of 
power in the Council of the United 
Nations. 

We have a boundless admira- 
tion for the British people. We 
do not feel that they have always 
been well served by those who 
have directed the foreign policy of 
their government. In expressing 
this doubt, I do not wish to infer 
that American public opinion and 
American policy have been one 
hundred per cent right and one hun- 
dred per cent effective. I do wish 
to infer, or rather to state, that | 
American public opinion in all 
those cases was very much dis- 
turbed. 

Now, Mr. Leather, this is an 
open and honest discussion of the 
problem which faces our two 
nations. J am sure it is wiser to 
approach this matter in this man- 
ner than it is to indulge in genteel 
generalities. q 


Mr. MacVane: Well, thank you, 
Senator Flanders. It is our custom 
to ask each of our guests what he 
wants to say about the other’s 
statement, and I am sure Mr. 
Leather wants to comment imme- 


diately. So we take you now to 
London. 
Mr. Murray: Mr. Leather has 


been making notes here, John, and 
I turn the microphone over to him. 

Mr. Leather: Well, thank you 
very much, Senator. I can assure 
you that there is no fundamental 


difference between us at all, and 
ithe only one real point in your re- 
marks that I would disagree with, 
and we do disagree profoundly, is 
|that there is any lack of awareness 
in this country of the evils and 
ldangers of communism. Believe 
e, that is not correct. 

Don’t forget, after all, we have 
ot only been fighting communism 
ith blood and bullets since 1950; 
e have been fighting the com- 
and the Chinese Com- 
unist-supplied army in Malaya 
never since 1946, and we have been 
doing it entirely by ourselves for 
quite a long time, and we have 
een having very, very heavy cas- 
alties for quite a long time. We 
are very well aware of it, but, 
believe me, I think the only point 
here we differ is when we come 
to the question of what we are 
going to do about it. And we 
delieve, as I say, that facing the 
anpleasant facts is just part of the 
cealities of politics. 

You mentioned also the problem 
of the United Nations member- 
hip. Now, I clearly realize, as I 
am sure my leaders do, that that 
ss a thorny and tough nut that 
«ome day we will have to crack, 
Sut we don’t know when we are 
going to have to crack it; we don’t 
know under what circumstances we 
are going to have to crack it, and, 
herefore, we are not prepared to 
ay down any firm line of policy 
or principles to be followed now. 

That we support you entirely, 
Mr. Eden reiterated in the House 
poly a few weeks ago. Again Mr. 
Oden reiterated that we would 
aéver recommend that China 
“@ime into the United Nations as 
as she is at war with the 
Upited Nations. We are not sure 
tat we will recommend it after- 
wards; we regard that as an open 

tion to be settled as and when 
* time comes. 


Mr. Flanders: Mr. Leather, your 
argument is very appealing and 
really very effective. However, we 
must state, and I think I am right 
in stating, that over here we are 
dubiously looking back at our past 
history so far as recognition of the 
Soviet Government is concerned. 
I wouldn’t feel that I was wrong 
in saying that we don’t know 
whether any further recognition 
should be given to any country 
which conceals itself behind an 
iron curtain, or a bamboo curtain, 
or any other curtain. 


The very fact that it does so 
proclaims to the world that that 
government is unprepared to take 
on the responsibilities of member- 
ship in the family of nations, that it 
will not be a member in any true 
sense of the word. It reads itself 
outside of the pale of international 
co-operation. 


Mr. MacVane: Would you like 
to say anything about that, Mr. 
Leather? 


Mr. Leather: Well, sure, that is 
perfectly fair, but, of course, I am 
sure you would agree, Senator, we 
are now adumbrating a new policy, 
a new attitude toward the question 
of recognition altogether. China 
may be the first state to come 
under the new policy and it may 
come to that, but I would like to 
suggest that while I quite agree 
with you when you say that a 
country that sets up a government 
such as Peiping has done sets 
itself apart and spurns the family 
of nations. Of course, I don’t 
dispute that at all. 

Again I say the important ques- 
tion for us as politicians is, “What 
are we going to do about it?” To 
adopt a similarly exclusive policy 
and draw into one’s shell may 
by no means be the right thing to 
do. I think Mr. Dulles made the 
statement not long ago on the 


question of trading with the satellite 
countries that the very fact that 
we have contact and at least can 
talk to somebody there is at least 
better than no contact at all. I am 
not optimistic, but it is at least 
better than nothing. 


Mr. Flanders: Well, I would 
suggest that when we say that we 
would be withdrawing into our 
shell, it is not we who withdraw 
into our shell, it is the nations 
who conceal themselves behind the 
curtain, and we have plenty of 
experience of diplomatic contacts 
with countries which have done so. 
Our experience with Soviet Russia, 
our experience in the two-year-long 
negotiations in Korea, leads us 
to doubt, and I think leads us 
wisely to doubt, the advantages of 
being able to talk face to face with 
people who do not wish to co- 
operate and who announce by their 
actions that they are completely 


unco-operative. There is a new 
situation. 
Mr. Leather: There again I 


don’t disagree with that at all. 
But you know, isn’t it rather like 
two people who have had a row 
and one of them says, “I won't 
speak to you?” If both of them 
would take that attitude, quite 
obviously nobody would ever get 
anywhere. We may never get any- 
where in the end, anyway. But at 
least if one party is prepared to 
constantly, patiently, doggedly go 
on showing its good faith, and 
showing that it is being reason- 
able, I think that that is better 
than a purely negative attitude of 
saying that, “If you are going to 
be bad boys, we are going to be 
bad boys, too.” Id put it no high- 
er than that. 


Senator Flanders: Why not, on 
the other hand, take the point of 
view that if any nation will come 


from behind the Iron Curtain, and 
join the family of nations, that 
we are then on a footing which 
might lead to the fact of diplo- 
matic representation and much else 
besides. 


Mr. Leather: I agree with that. 
Absolutely. The hand of friend- 
ship is always open, if the other 
party prepares to take it. 


Senator Flanders: The other 
party is not prepared to take that 
as yet, and neither is any Com- 
munist country whatsoever. 


Mr. Leather: Well, that, I agree,, 
Senator, of course. That’s un- 
arguable. But again, I do think 
—take it from the attitude of the 
Communist people. There’s good’ 
ground to believe that both the 
BBC service and the Voice of 
America do a great deal of good. 
It does get to an awful lot of 
people behind the curtain, the hand) 
of friendship. And by so doing,! 
it undoes a certain amount of the 
Communist government's own prop- 
aganda. Now if we stop doing 
those things; if we show the peopl 
as well as the leaders in Com- 
munist countries that we won’t be 
friendly with them and we won't 
have anything to do with them 
it seems to me that we woul 
rather be cutting off our noses to 
spite our faces, and I don’t think, 
we'd do any good. It might relieve 
our righteous indignation, but I 
don’t think it would help. | 

Senator Flanders: Here, we arte 
not disagreeing. If your point of 
view includes making a sharp dis- 
tinction, for instance, between th 
Soviet government and the people 
of Russia, or between the puppe 
governments and the people o 
the satellites, or between a Com- 
munist government of China and 
the people of China. I am strong fos 
that and so is our country, althougl 


we haven’t sufficiently implemented 
making contacts with peoples the 
basis of our diplomacy, when we 
find that the governments are not 
willing to join the society of na- 
tions, and are not willing to be on 
a workable diplomatic basis. 


Mr. MacVane: Of course there 
is one point that neither of you 
gentlemen has brought up yet, the 
fact that our governments recog- 
nize two separate and distinct 
Chinese governments, one the gov- 
ernment on Formosa of Chiang Kai- 
shek, and the other the Communist 
government in Peiping. 


Senator Flanders: I was afraid 
somebody would bring that up. 
(Laughter) 


Mr. Leather: Well, you see, my 
feeling about that is that with 
the greatest respect for General 
Chiang Kai-shek, he does not con- 
trol China. It’s quite sensible 
to call him the government of 
Formosa, if you like, but he is no 
more the government of China 
than he is the government of India. 
He doesn’t control it. It’s very 
unfortunate, but it happens to be 
true. 


Senator Flanders: We can’t well 
recognize a vacuum; we will con- 
tinue recognizing Chiang Kai-shek 
as the representative of the Chinese 
people so far as there is one. 
The government of China we do 
not recognize is a government 
which the people of China neces- 
sarily recognize. 


Mr. Leather: Well, that’s fair 
eéxough, but you could only prove 
that one by carrying out a Gallup 
e in China. (Laughter.) 1 don’t 
know how far you’d get. 


4 Senator Flanders: I told you 
Twas afraid someone would bring 


‘ 

ls one up. 
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Mr. MacVane: 


a Here in New 
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York, as well as in London, we 
have a number of citizens who are 
anxious to question our speakers. 
Mr. Murray, may we have our first 
question over there? 


Mr. Murray: Yes, John MacVane. 
We have a question directed to 
Senator Flanders, I believe from 
this gentleman on our right. 


Questioner: I'm a business man. 
Senator Flanders, is there any con- 
sistency in the United States recog- 
nition of the Russian Communist 
regime and the United States re- 
fusal to give similar recognition to 
the Peiping government? 


To which 


Senator Flanders: 
government ? 


Mr. MacVane: To the Peiping 
government — the Chinese Com- 
munist government, he said. Is. 
there any inconsistency in our rec- 
ognizing one and not the other? 

Senator Flanders: The Russian 
Communist government was rec- 
ognized a great many years ago im 
the face of much doubt and against 
a strong degree of public opinion, 
especially that which was headed 
by ex-President Hoover. It has not 
been a particularly happy thing 
and I’m not sure we would want 
to use it as a precedent. 


Mr. MacVane: There’s a question 
on this side, a question for Mr. 
Leather. 


Questioner: I’m a public school 
teacher and I should like to ask 
this question of Mr. Leather. Have 
the British gained anything in 
trade or security by their recogni- 
tion of the Chinese Communist 
government ? 


Mr. Leather: No, nothing what- 
ever, and didn’t expect to gain 
anything by it, but you see, it 
comes back to the point I made 
earlier that we regard the recog- 
nition as being nothing more than 
exactly what it says. We rec- 


ognize the fact that the Com- 
munists are in control of China. 
We don’t expect to gain anything 
by it; far from it, it’s one of our 
biggest headaches, but we don’t 
pretend that it doesn’t exist. 


Mr. MacVane: I might remind 
both of our guests that they can 
comment on questions that the 
other answers. If Senator Fland- 
ers wants to comment on Mr. 
Leather’s answer, or Mr. Leather 
wants to comment on _ Senator 
Flander’s answer to any question, 
please be quite free to break right 
in and go ahead. 


Mr. Murray: Mr. Leather is nod- 
ding his head in approval. I think 
he’s waiting for the opportunity. 

Mr. Leather: The Senator and I 
are having a very tough time try- 
ing to disagree at all, I think. 


Mr. MacVane: Is there another 
question? 
Mr. Murray: Yes, we have a 


question here. 


Questioner; I'm a pharmaceutical 
chemist. I would like to ask Sen- 
ator Flanders, should the majority 
of nations in the United Nations 
organization decide to seat Peip- 
ing, would the United States be 
prepared to use its veto to block 
such a move? 


Senator Flanders: As I get the 
question, if Communist China 
should seek admission to the 
United Nations, should we block 
it by a veto? I would feel that 
we must block by a veto any at- 
tempt to admit any other nations 
to the United Nations which hide 
behind the curtain, because we 
admit living lies so far as con- 
cerns any real honesty in seeking 
that admission. 


Mr. MacVane: There is an inter- 


national legal point there, I might 
point out, that this is not exactly 
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admitting the Chinese Communist 
government. It’s simply recogniz- 
ing the Chinese Communist gov- 
ernment as representative of a 
member nation, a nation which is 
already a member, China, so there 
is a legal point. The veto might 
not work. 


Senator Flanders: The question 
is whether it’s procedural or 
whether it’s substantive, so that 
there is a legal point here. 


Mr. Leather: May I just put in 
too, Senator, that there is this dif- 
ficulty which I think the questioner 
raised. Supposing that the Korean 
War comes to an end, as we hope 
it will, and in six months or a 
year’s time, everything in the gar- 
den is comparatively lovely, and a 
majority of the other members of 
the United Nations vote largely in 
favor of admitting Communist 
China. Then I, certainly, as one 
of the United States’ greatest 
friends in a foreign country, would 
feel very dubious about you put- — 
ting yourselves securely and 
soundly across the will of the 
majority of the rest of the world 
and saying — because the rest of 
the world doesn’t agree with us, 
we are going to veto it. Surely 
that is one of the things that we 
object to most in what Commu- 
nists do. 


Senator Flanders: Well, the 
question is in our minds over here © 
one of principle. We do feel, | 
as I said in the beginning, that 
the communist menace represents 
a major climax in the history of 
mankind, and viewing it from that 
standpoint, we are not going to 
allow the Communist influence to 
increase in the United Nations if 
we can help it. That’s a flat state- 
ment. 


Mr. MacVane: Now we con- 
tinue with a question from this 


side of the Atlantic. 
go ahead, sir? 


Will you 


Questioner: I work as an edi- 
ter for a publishing company. I 
have a question for Mr. Leather. 
To the Labor government and 
Caourdchill government differ in 
their policy toward Communist 
China ? 

Mr. Leather: No, I think I can 
answer that quite clearly, definitely 
m0. The Labor government was 
second only to your own govern- 
iment in supporting the United 
‘Nations when they declared war 
against the North Koreans when 
all this show started. While I 
might in a party mood think we’ve 
done things a little better than 
ithey have done, I wouldn’t like to 
say that on this program. Cer- 
tainly our views are the same. But 
if I could just take a point out of 
that too, apropos of the Senator’s 
last remark. Believe me, once 
again, we agree one hundred per 
gent on the evils of communism 
mand on the necessity to combat it. 
We are purely at difference on 
the best way to go about it, and 
aking the line that we'll never 
ecognize them under any condi- 
(ons or never let them in the 
Jnited Nations under any condi- 
tons—again I would only say we 
would feel that it is probably 
aaking a situation already bad 
auch worse instead of holding out 
he prospect that at least it might 
‘et better. 


Mir. Murray: We have another 
usstion for Mr. Leather. 


@uestioner: I wanted to ask 
fir Leather if what he has said 
deg applies to British public 
inion? 

Mr. Leather: Yes, I would cer- 
fly say it does. I believe that 
lic opinion here, as has been 
time and time again, is 


solidly behind the government in 
what it is doing, and the simple 
proof of that would be that on, 
I think, every occasion both under 
the Labor Government and under 
the present Government, when 
statements of policy have been 
made in the House of Commons 
on the war in Korea, there’s never 
yet been an opposition divide 
against them on any single oc- 
casion. I think that’s pretty good 
proof of the unanimity of the 
people of this country behind the 
anti-Communist effort. 

Senator Flanders: Mr. Leather, if 
I understood you, you were sug- 
gesting that our position was, or 
at least as I stated it, that never 
under any circumstances would we 
recognize the present government 
of the mainland in China. That is 
not true, so far as my own per- 
sonal point of view is concerned. 
If they would come out from un- 
der the Curtain and become candi- 
dates for membership in the family 
of nations, I would change my 
opinion immediately. I doubt, 
however, whether if they did that 
they could possibly still remain 
Communists. 

Mr. Leather: I agree with you, 
Senator. The only question then is 
what’s more likely to get them out 
from their shell. 

Senator Flanders: Well, per- 
haps that’s where we differ. I 
have severe doubts about any dis- 
play of camaraderie accomplish- 
ing the thing that we both want. 

Mr. MacVane: Is there another 
question? 


Yes. 


Questioner: What do you believe 
would be the effect of recognition 
of Communist China on the United 
States strategic position in the 
Pacific? 


Senator Flanders: 


Mr. Murray: 


Do you mean 


the strategic position militarily 
speaking, or diplomatically speak- 
ing? 


Questioner: Firstly, diplomati- 
cally. 
Senator Flanders: ‘Well, mili- 


tarily speaking, I do not see that 
it would improve our situation at 
all. Diplomatically speaking, I 
think it would weaken us very 
much for reasons which I have 
been trying to describe all this eve- 
ning. 

Mr. MacVane: I think we have 
a question from this side—a lady, 
addressed to Mr. Leather. 

Questioner: I am an attorney 
and a member of the Board of 
Higher Education. Is the British 
policy based in part on a presump- 
tion that Mao is a potential Tito? 
If so, what basis is there for that 
belief ? 


Mr. Leather: Based in part—it’s 
awfully difficult for me to give 
you a straight answer—no, it isn’t. 
It isn’t based on the idea that 
he’s a Tito, but quite clearly Com- 
munist China isn’t a satellite. It’s 
a Junior Partner, if you like, but it 
has a quite different position in 
status in the Communist world 
than Tito had in Yugoslavia or 
than any of the other satellites. 
It’s always gone its own way, and 
in fact some of you may have 
seen—some papers came out of 
Russia only this week, which 
indicate that the Russians may 
have been very annoyed at Com- 
munist China going into Korea at 
all because they wanted to pre- 
serve their own influence there. 
Now, I don’t know whether that’s 
so or not, but it’s a very plausible 
line of thought, and quite clearly, 
Mao has never been prepared to 
bow down before Moscow in the 
way that the satellites have. There- 
fore, while we don’t think that 
we can treat him as a Tito—I 


mean, we're quite clear we can’t 
—we do believe that he’s a new) 
phenomenon in the Communist) 
world, and therefore he’s got to” 
be treated very gingerly, and we 
hope in the end will be able to” 
be treated differently. I wouldn’t” 
put it any stronger than that. 


Mr. MacVane: I notice that thus7 
far we haven’t mentioned Britain’s, 
trade with China. That’s become} 
quite a warm subject over here in 
the past few days because of the} 
Senatorial Subcommittee’s report: 
which said that Britain had recent- 
ly increased her trade with Com-f 
munist China, and the report was 
highly critical of Britain. Could 
you say anything at all, Sir, about—} 


Mr. Leather: I certainly could/ 
I'd be very delighted to. I’ve 
been mild and sweet up to now; 
but I confess you’ve got me on 
sore point, because we're prett 
made about what's being said 
in the United States about thisd 
You see, in the first place, it’s) 
completely wrong, utterly wrong, i 
as your own government has saici 
time and time again, to suggesip 
that there’s any trade in strategies 
and war-like goods going 
Communist China at all. 
absolutely none. 
place, we have been doing sincel 
1950 and are doing today a grea 
deal less trade with Communis} 
China than Japan is, and _Japatp 


\ 


entirely under the control of you 
government. At the time, a yea) 
or more ago, when we were beinj) 
violently accused for trading witl} 
the Chinese, the Japs were tradinj)> 
with them and licenses in thos? 
days had to be passed by Senatoy 
McCarthy’s own staff officers. Su 
we think it’s a little funny to ad 
cuse us. And also we would poiny 
out, if you’re going to refer tl 
Hong Kong, that we think it’) 
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‘most peculiar for some of our 
friends in the States—or possibly 
those who aren’t our friends in the 
'States—to accuse us bitterly be- 
. cause there’s trade being done from 
|i@ong Kong with the Communists 
‘while at the same time in Berlin, 
;which is exactly similar, on the 
other hand, the American govern- 
ment is financing trade wtih the 
Communists. We see very little 
difference in the two cases. 


Senator Flanders: I suggest, 
Mr. Leather, that there is a little 
difference in the two cases. In the 
one case, in the case of China, we 
are dealing with an active enemy. 
‘And not all the governments as- 
sociated with us in Korea are act- 
ing as if the Chinese government 
were an enemy. We are acting as 
if the Chinese government were an 
enemy; we think that you should. 
We think that all our associates in 
‘the United Nations should act as 
though Communist China were an 
enemy. So there’s a difference 
there, as between that and any 
ealing with an active enemy, let 
me say, not just an enemy in 
‘ideas, which is bad enough, but it’s 
n enemy who is killing your sons 
nd our sons. Now that does not 
seem yet to have become com- 
letely understood in the actual 
ctions of the various governments 


ho are concerned with Chinese 
trade. 
Mr. MacVane: Could you say 


anything on that American attitude, 
r. Leather? 

Mr. Leather: I can’t speak for 
lacy other government, but I can 
}essure you that it’s perfectly clear 
| #h our government and in this 
country. And if you say it’s a 
cod idea to cut off all trade— 
[ “vepeat, all—from Hong Kong to 
hina, then you’re saying that you 
Mat Hong Kong handed over to 
* Communists, because that 
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would be the inevitable result, and 
in our view it would do the Allied 
cause infinitely more harm than 
good. 

Senator Flanders: Mr. Leather, 
we're trying to agree insofar as 
we can, and let us both agree on 
this—that this particular thorny 
question will not be decided by 
guesses; it will not be decided by 
accusation, but that it will have to 
be decided by real documentary 
evidence. 

Mr. MacVane: Well, our time 
is nearing an end, and we’d like 
to have a closing word from Mr. 


Leather in London. Would you 
go ahead, Sir? 
Mr. Murray: Mr. Leather, in 


about thirty seconds would you 
sum up your position? 


Mr. Leather: Well, I can sum 
it up in thirty seconds very easily. 
I’m grateful to you, Senator, for 
this opportunity to discuss these 
differences, and I do hope that the 
one thing that’s come out of our 
discussion is the fundamental unity 
of our two governments and of 
our two people. And please don’t 
go on thinking that we aren’t well 
aware of the dangers of Com- 
munism and that we haven’t been 
fighting it for a long time. The 
mainstay of British policy is Anglo- 
American unity—and I repeat that 
in my view and certainly in the 
view of Sir Winston Churchill and 
Mr. Eden the unity of our two 
governments is even more impor- 
tant than being right—it’s funda- 
mental to our whole way of think- 


ing. 
Mr. Murray: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Leather. That was Mr. 


Ted Leather, Conservative member 
of the British House of Commons. 
It was a pleasure to have him par- 
ticipate. 

Mr. MacVane: And now, a final 
word from Senator Flanders. 


Senator Flanders: Well, Mr. 
Leather, I have enjoyed this. I 
think that the measure of our 
agreement is very great indeed, 
and we must find ways of getting 
the measure of our agreement in 
ideas into agreement in practices, 
so that we do not differ. I might 
just say one thing. I am sure that 


ing to direct itself to the well 
being of peoples, rather than the 
power of governments. 

Mr. MacVane: Thank you, Sen-. 
ator Flanders and Mr. Leather and); 
our questioners in New York and 
London. Our appreciation also to} 
Mr. Yale Newman, ABC’s London’ 


the diplomacy of the future is go- 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC) 


STABILITY OF THE COMMUNIST CHINESE REGIME 
if 


UNITED STATES RECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


qi; 


* 


Background Questions 


Is Mao’s control over the Chinese mainland complete? 


a. Is there any force in the world both capable and willing to dis- 
lodge the Chinese Communist regime? 


b. If yes, what is that force—Chiang’s troops, the United States, etc. 


If Communist control of the mainland is complete, what objective 
can be served by not recognizing what seems to be an irrevocable] 
situation? 


Is the United States morally or politically committed to the over) 
throw of the Chinese Communist regime? To the restoration of the} 
Chiang government on the Chinese mainland? 


Will the United States refuse recognition to Communist China unds i 
any circumstances ? 


If not, what are the conditions necessary for its recognition? 
a. A Korean armistice. 

b. A political settlement in Korea. 

c. A general settlement of all outstanding differences in the Fail 


East—including Indo-China, Malaya, Mainland-Formosa relation.” 
ship, etc. 


Does recognition imply approval, as President Eisenhower recon 1 
intimated ? 


Are diplomatic ties important even where disapproval exists). 
Would U.S. intelligence regarding activities within Communist Chine! 
be improved through diplomatic representation? 
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TRADE WITH COMMUNIST CHINA 


1. 


Should the U.S. continue its operation to trade with Communist 
China after the Korean War is terminated? 


How extensive has Britain’s trade with Communist China been? 
Has it been to the detriment of the U.N. cause in Korea? 


Can the U.S. afford to ignore the importance of the Chinese trade to 
the economies of its allies—especially Great Britain and Japan? 


U.N. RECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


1 
Ae 


n 


i. 


Will pressure for seating Communist China increase greatly after the 
Korean armistice? 


In view of the recent Congressional resolution opposing the replace- 
ment of Chinese Nationalists by Communist China in the U.N., can 
the U.S. be expected to veto such a proposal? 


Is the question of U.N. recognition of Mao’s regime likely to split 
the Western powers? 


THE MOSCOW-PEIPING AXIS 


How strong is the Moscow-Peiping Axis? What does China’s echo- 
ing of the charges against Beria Indicate about the present state of 
Russian-Chinese relations ? 


What are the chances of driving a wedge between China and Russia? 
Is it to our advantage to try and do so? 


Is Communist China more or less dangerous to the West within the 
Soviet orbit? 


'THE ASIAN OUTLOOK 


How do the Asian people regard Communist China? 
a. Do they regard it as a threat to their freedom and liberty? 


b. Or do they look to China as an independent Asian nation, free of 
Western ties? 


Where is the allegiance of the vast number of overseas Chinese— 
Formosa or the Chinese mainland? 
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